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INTRODUCTION 

For the past three years, we have been teaching a course at 
Concordia University on the history and sociology of genocide. 
Inevitably, as a byproduct of our main research, we have touched 
here and there on aspects of the relationship between inhumanity 
and culture. Yet the subject of genocide has been so absorbing in 
itself and the need for research on genocide has been so great that 
we have never had the time to consider the relationship between 
inhumanity and culture in any sustained and rigorous way. The 
juxtaposition of inhumanity and culture suggests a relationship 
between two variables that are dependent on each other in same 
important respects. It seems likely that in the past any society's 
definition of inhumanity was rooted in its particular culture and 
its view of the world. But in the 1940's, it became evident that 
we Were moving towards advocacy of the universalization of human rights 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations and its agencies. The 
cultural relativism of the past was laid aside as individuals in many 
countries began to debate the essentials of a universal standard of 
human rights and to campaign for its ,application. 

Obviously, progress in the analysis of the relationship between 
inhumanity and culture requires attention to the meaning of the key 
terms. If you consult Webster's Third International Dictionary, you 
will find in one set of definitions that inhumanity is defined as the 


quality or state of being cruel or barbarous, while culture is defined 
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as the body of customary beliefs, social forms, and material traits 

constituting a distinct complex of the traditions of a racial, religious 
or social group. Judged by today's standards, in the past, many societies 
behaved cruelly and barbarously towards persons who were deemed to be 
‘other', and generously and kindly towards another set of persons whom 
they regarded as'friends'. But just as common was the sieeitee in which 
members of the dominant group in society were treated brutally and in- 
humanely by their fellows as a matter of course. To advance our under- 
standing of the relationship between culture and inhumanity in history 
we need to identify and learn to understand the values and standards of 


past societies. 


THE BRUTISHNESS OF THE PAST 

Our study of genocide has forced us on many occasions to confront 
the brutishness of most human societies in the past. It was not very 
long ago that many societies sacrificed human beings to propitiate the 
gods, to protect the living against their displeasure, and to reassert 
the corporate unity of their society. The most recent discovery by 
archeologists excavating at Carthage of the remains of 6,000 infants 
sealed in individual sacrificial urns gives credence to the reports of 
commentators in the ancient world that the Carthaginian aristocracy even 
gave its youngest sons to the priests for sacrifice to win the favour 
of the gods of war. Human sacrifice existed throughout the ancient 
world, buttressed by religions that promised a good life in the after- 
world to the sacrificial victim as well as the favour of the gods in this 
world for those who carried out the ritual slayings. In many societies, 
human sacrifice continued until the society embraced an ethic that en- 


nobled the individual in this world and adopted a code of be- 


haviour that placed this new ethic above the need to satisfy the grim 
appetite of the old gods for human blood (N. Davies, p.280). Davies, 
who traces this change among the ancient Hebrews, credits them with 
transforming the "concept of life-giving . . . into that of self-giving 
-«..'" He contends that once the ancient Hebrews came to see God as 
good and just, human sacrifice was not merely reduced, as in Greece and 
Rome, "but ceased entirely" (Davies, p.66). 

Yet even in those societies which abandonned human sacrifice, daily 
life was coarse and brutal for all but the very few. The great French 
historian, Fernand Braudel, reminds us that famines and epidemics were 
so common that "they were incorporated into man's biological regime and 
built into tile daily life" (Braudel, p.38). In western Europe, which was 
favoured by nature, "famine only disappeared at the close of the eighteenth 
century, or even later" (Braudel, p.39). Sixteenth century European towns 
worked out elaborate stratagems to divert armies of starving peasants 
from their gates. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, France and 
England developed new institutions to control the poor displaced peasants 
who flocked to their cities and to harness their labour. The physically- 
fit poor of Paris were often chained together in pairs and forced to clean 
the drains, while the poor of London were held in poor houses under ‘the 
new authority of the Poor Laws and put to work at menial labour. Con- 
ditions for the mass of the people were even worse, according to Braudel, 
in China and India, where famines struck more frequently and with greater 
severity than in Europe. ; 

Peasants in Europe who reacted to their misery by stealing food or . 
property felt the full vengeance of the law. Death or maining were the 
usual penalties until the late Middle Ages. Medieval penalties for such 


crimes were codified in the German Empire in the Constitutio Criminalis 
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Carolina of 1532, which was representative of European practice. After 
specifying such penalties as hanging in chains, beheading or burial alive 
and impaling for the graver crimes, the Carolina takes up the less serious 
crimes such as theft. For these offences it "prescribes afflictive pun- 
ishments -- flogging, pillorying, cutting of the ears, chopping off the 
fingers, cutting out the tongue -- cutiy accompanied by a sentence of 
banishment" (J.Langbein, p.40). In Western Europe, following the enormous 
population losses of the Thirty Years' War and the start of the effort to 
populate overseas colonies, human life was more highly valued by the 
architects of the law. In the mid-seventeenth century, England and France 
moderated their use of capital punishment in cases of crimes against pro- 
perty (Langbein, p.44). As the number of executions in England diminished, 
the English turned to the trarisportation of convicts to the colonies for 
terms of labour as indentured servants (Langbein, p-40). At the same time, 
France and other Mediterranean countries found it increasingly useful to 
sentence phySically-fit convicted felons to life sentences as oarsmen on 
naval galleys, a sentence which many authorities at the time regarded as 


worse than death (The argument in this paragraph follows Langbein, ch.2). 


COLLECTIVE DENIAL 

The coarseness and brutality of human existence throughout much of 
history was a subject that hardly ever appeared in the curriculum of our 
schools. The good news was reported; the bad news was not. The great 
massacres of the past lay beyond the ate of the telescopes designed to 
focus upon evidence that justice always triumphed. In high school and 
university-level textbooks, Athens flourished, but the massacres of the 
men of Melos was barely mentioned. The Romans destroyed Carthage and 


Corinth, but the fate of their peoples was not discussed. The authors 
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of history textbooks hardly ever reported what the razing of an ancient 
city meant for its inhabitants. In other words, the fate of millions of 
human beings who died unnatural deaths as defenceless civilians was in- 
visible. 

Our review of the history of mass extermination and its neglect has 
led us to the conclusion that until very recently scholars participated 
in a process of pervasive and self-imposed denial. Many factors en- 
tered into the process of collective denial. Throughout most of recorded 
time, it was the victors who wrote the history of their conquests, and 
even the victims of mass extermination accepted their fate as a natural 
outcome of defeat. The idea of human rights is relatively new in western 
society; even today, many parts of the world still emphasize duties more 
than rights. The Enlightenment tradition of viewing human beings as 
inherently good and rational also played a part in the denial, as did 
the rise of nationalism. The slaughter of people of other races, 
religions, and nationalities barely offended the sensibilities of 
parochial nationalists. 

It took the shocks of the twentieth century to reverse the process 
of collective denial; the gap between practice and ideals simply became 
too great to support the intellectual foundations of such denial. The 
Jews who survived the Holocaust refused to meekly accept the Nazi's 
assault on their right to exist. They recorded their experiences for 
posterity. At the end of the Second World War, the Seiden Allied 
powers tried and executed top Nazi leaders judged guilty of "crimes 
against humanity", an action which created a new interest in the history 
of crimes against civilians. The spread of the democratic ideal after 
the war and the increasing sophistication of the mass of the people that 


resulted from greater access to higher education undermined parochialism 
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and nationalism. Increasingly, journalists in the West have cast them- 
selves in the role of adversaries to the holders of power and as spokes- 
men for the underdog in national and international affairs. Emboldened 
by this freer, more sympathetic atmosphere, other victims of past exter- 
minatory campaigns, the Ukrainians, the Armenians, and the Gypsies, have 
begun to tell their stories. Ultimately, even scholars awakened to the 
paucity of studies examining and analysing the phenomenon of mass ex- 
termination in history. 

When we began our work on genocide in 1978, we could count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of scholars who had written comparatively 
about genocide. The several typologies proposed did not seem very satis- 
factory to us (Chalk and Jonassohn, 1983). Briefly, some of them excluded 
certain groups while others were based on multiple criteria. However, we 


agree that a typology is a useful analytical tool. 


A DEFINITION AND TYPOLOGY OF GENOCIDE 

In order to distinguish genocide from the various misfortunes that 
befall people, it is important to include the criterion of planning and 
intent to destroy in its definition. The most widely accepted definition 
of genocide is that contained in the 1948 United Nations Convention of 
Genocide: 

In the present Convention, genocide means any of the following 

acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 

national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as such: ... 

(followed by the acts) 

While this definition certainly does include the criterion of intent, it 
does not cover the extermination of political and economic groups —- 


an exclusion made necessary in order to assure the passage of the Con- 


vention. In our own work, we have broadened the United Nations defini- 


tion to include political and economic groups. 

In devising a typology, we had no difficulty in deciding that it 
should be based on intent, but the actual categories posed a much harder 
problem. We have tried a number of typologies only to discard them 
later. When examining actual cases, it turns out that almost all of them 
could fit into more than one category, and thus required decisions as to 
what should be considered the dominant intent. The present typology is 
offered as a heuristic device and not as a final product. It may well 
be modified as a result of our own further research or in response to 
such critiques as interested readers are prepared to contribute. 

We have classified genocides in terms of those committed (1) to 
eliminate the threat of a rival, (2) to create terror, (3) to acquire 
economic wealth, and (4) to implement an ideology or a theory. In 
looking at actual cases, the motives tend to be more complex than such 
a relatively simple scheme allows for; therefore, we have assigned 
cases to one of these types on the basis of what we consider to have 
been the dominant intent of the perpetrator. 

We do not know when the first genocide occurred. It seems unlikely 
that early man engaged in genocide during the hunting and gathering stage. 
While we have no direct evidence, this seems a reasonable assumption 
because men lived in quite small groups and overall population densities 
were extremely low. (1 per 10 km” of habitable terrain according to the 
estimates of McEvedy and Jones, 1978, p.14) 

After the discovery of agriculture, the world divided into nomads 
and settlers. This marked the start of systematic conflict in the form 
of food raiding by the nomads. The nomads quickly learned to raid their 
geteled neighbours at harvest time for their food stores; however, they 


had no interest in exterminating them because they planned to repeat 


their raids in subsequent years. The settlers may have had much better 
reason to do away with the nomads, but they had neither the means nor 
the skills to do so. 

As the settlers learned to improve their agricultural techniques 
and produced significant surpluses, they were able to support cities, 
Tae, and armies. They accumulated wealth and engaged in significant 
trade, With these sone laementt, the scene changed dramatically. Conflicts 
arose over wealth, trade, and trade routes. Wars were fought over the 
access to wealth and over the control of transportation networks — to 
use a modern term. At first, these conflicts were probably in the 
nature of brigandry and robbery. Soon they escalated to wars between 
states. However, these warring peoples soon discovered that their 
victories were mostly temporary: the dateaked peoples withdrew long . 
enough to rebuild their resources and their armies, and then tried to 
recoup their losses and to avenge their defeat. This pattern became so 
common that it soon appeared that the only way to assure a stable future 
was to eliminate the cates enemy once and for a =papae that were 
not killed during or a the battle 4 were ‘sold panes slavery and dis- 
persed. This elimination of a potential future THREAT appears to be the 
reason for the first genocides in history. Genocides seem to have been 
common throughout antiquity, especially in the Middle ‘East where trade 
routes between Asia, Africa, and Europe crossed. The Assyrians were 
expert practitioners; about a number of the peoples wham they vanquished 
we know little more than their names ‘(astrow, 1971) When the empire of 
the Hittites was destroyed, it was done so efficiently that not even the 
location of their capital was known until an inspired Gexman archeologist 
unearthed it almost by accident in the nineteenth century (Gurmey, 1975). 


Perhaps the best-known example of this type of genocide is the destruc- 
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tion of Carthage (Warmington, 1960). The so-called Punic Wars between 
Carthage and Rome lasted well over a century (264-146 B.C.) and were 
fought mostly over the control of the Mediterranean trade and economy. 
These wars were incredibly costly in terms of material and lives, even 
by modern standards. After Rome just barely won the Second Punic War 
(218-201 B.C.), it decided that Carthage had to be eliminated once and 
for all. Those who were not kitled in the Third Punic War (149-146 B.C.) 
were sola into slavery, and the aiey was destroyed. Looking at the 
available evidence from antiquity, one might even develop a hypothesis 
that most wars at that time were nag mare in ri Sea 


De 


“The aidan from suddigeiey is often aoe | ee ambiguous, Or 


ely 


missing. Such evidence as we have consists almost exclusively of written 
materials that were produced by the victims or by the perpetrators; in 
those rare cases where we have accounts from both sides, they tend not 
to confirm each other's evidence. It may well be that as yet undis- 
covered evidence will shed new light on how and why entire peoples have 
disappeared. Such disappearances in themselves are not evidence of 
genocide because they may have been due to a variety of processes, from 
migration to assimilation. However, if we should ever develop an ar- 
cheology of genocide, we may acquire more conclusive proof of what hap- 
pened to the populations of cities that were destroyed and to whole 
peoples that have disappeared. One case illustrating such possibilities 
is the scenes: reported by Iranian historians, of whole popula- 
tions by the Mongols under Genghis Khan; these reports were thought -to 
ie exaggerated because they originated from the victims. They gained 
renewed credibility, however, when archeologists unearthed the pyramids 
of skulls that sige historians had desorbed (Boyle, 1968). 


The- second’ type = genocide is one committed primarily for ECONOMIC 
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reasons. It probably also originated in antiquity. People looking for 
greater wealth than their own territory could provide, found it in the 
possession of others. When such wealth was in the form of fertile land 
and other primary resources, it could not be carried off as loot, but 
could only be acquired by occupying the land and enslaving and/or exter- 
minating the indigenous population. This type of geupeste has continued 
to occur throughout history up to the present day, , , It has often been 
associated with colonial expansion and the discovery and settlement of 
new parts of the world. The Tasmanians (Travers, 1968) disappeared in 
the same way that some of the peoples of the interior of Brazil (Davis, 
1977) are eLSRppEanAnY today. 

The-third type of genocide is a ‘somewhat later invention and was 
associated with the, oe a reas ides oe empire. To conquer 
others and to keep them subjugated requires large armies and a permanent 
investment in a large occupying force. Genghis Khan probably deserves 
credit for realizing that the creation of TERROR is far more efficient 
as well as more effective (Saunders, 1981). He offered his prospective 
conquests the choice of submitting or of being exterminated. If they did 
not submit, the threat was ruthlessly carried out. Although there were 
never more than about one million Mongols, using these methods, Genghis 
Khan was able to establish an empire that comprised most of the then 
known world from China to Central none 

‘These three -types-of genocide: hae ‘largely disappeared from history 
for the simple .reason that modern dinkes became so large that is was no 
longer possible for the victor to exterminate the defeated enemy. They 
persist, particularly genocides committed for economic reasons, only in 
cases where the victim population consists of a relatively small tribe 


living in relative isolation. In the twentieth century, several such 
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cases have been reported in South America. 

The éouxth type of —!" is quite different from the first -three- 
and also of much more recent origin. It is based on the implementation 
of a BELIEF, /a THEORY, or an IDEOLOGY. Conformity is enforced by church 
or state and, in extreme cases, deviation from the dominant belief system 
is punished by extermination. This type of genocide seems to have first 
appeared during the Middle Ages. The Albigensian Crusade has been widely 
discussed in the literature because the adherents of this particular 
heresy were successfully exterminated (Oldenbourg, 1961). Less success- 
ful persecutions of heretics were quite common. Eventually, this 
type produced something quite new: genocide directed against an imaginary 
group of people who were accused of a pseudo-conspiracy for which they 
were persecuted and exterminated. In other words, the victims were ac- 
cused of belonging to a particular kind of group when no such group 
existed, and they were accused of involvement in a conspiracy that was 
an invention of the perpetrators. 

The first occurrence of this new phenomenon was the witch-hunt of 
the Middle Ages. By our definition, this was a case of genocidal massa- 
cre rather than genocide. However, it is instructive because it marked 
the first time a pseudo-conspiracy gained such prominence. Today we 
would all agree that there were no pacts with the devil, that there were 
no witches' covens flying to meetings with the devil on top of mountains, 
and that no witch ever had intercourse with the devil. These events 
were not real, yet their horrible pokedaeiess were real enough. Accused 
witches were tortured to extract confessions on the basis of which they 
were then burned at the stake. 

In the twentieth century, belief in the devil seems to have decreased 


with the growth of the national debt (Chernyak as cited in Larner, 1981, 
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p.196). The rising importance of theories and ideologies has, however, 
produced a revival of Pee renee eee Pe which have resulted in much 
more frequent persecutions of pseudo-groups; some of these have re- 
sulted in horrible genocides and genocidal massacres. We are all only 
too familiar with the horrors conmitted in Ottoman Turkey (Boyajian, 
1972), in Stalin's Seaein (Antonov—-Ovseyenko, 1981), and in Hitler's 
Germany (Hilberg, 1961). One of the things that is different about this 
fourth type of genocide is its result for the perpetrator: for the first 
three types, it can be argued that genocide produced tangible benefits 
for the perpetrators; in the case of the fourth type, it seems clear 
that genocide was carried out in spite of tremendous costs to the per- 
petrators, costs that can be measured in economic, political, and 


developmental terms. 


A QUESTION OF MEMBERSHIP 

The increasing frequency of the conditions leading to type four 
genocides is becoming a matter of serious concern. Irving Iouis 
Horowitz (1980, ch.4), using a framework of state power, describes 
"eight basic types of societies that can be defined on a measurement 
scale of life and death." These range from "genocidal societies" to 
"permissive societies". This typology is based on the way societies 
deal with deviance or dissent, but this approach seems to ignore the 
fate of deviants or dissenters with respect to their membership in the 
larger society, This is best Situsprsted by Horowitz' second type which 
he calls "deportation or incarceration societies". 

It seems to us that the crucial dimension in a society's handling 
' of deviants is’ the way it defines and maintains their membership in the 


society itself. This is not a purely conceptual distinction, because it 


has wide-ranging consequences not only for the victims, but also for 
the way the world responds to the victims and the perpetrators. 

Insofar as a given society responds to its deviants and dissenters 
with something other than tolerance and permissiveness, the first question 
to be asked is whether such groups are defined as continuing members of 
the society or whether they are deprived of such membership. Loss of 
membership can be implemented only in two ways, that is, by deportation 
or by extermination. Any other form of repression or punishment in 
plicitly acknowledges the victim's continuing membership. 
| Torture and harassment are ways of physically punishing "deviant" 
groups and individuals. But punishment is incidental to intimidating 
and terrorizing the rest of society: when victims remain at large or 
eventually rejoin their erstwhile groups, their membership in society 
remains unquestioned precisely because they are intended to serve as a 
dire warning to other actual or potential "deviants". It is also pre- 
cisely because they have retained their membership and their citizenship 
that it is possible to take action on their behalf under various human 
rights legislations and conventions. 

Deportation and extermination pose a different problem. In the case 
of deportation, the victims may be helped by being granted a new member- 
ship status and the associated civic rights in another society that is 
willing to welcome them. However, in the case'of extermination assis- 
tance is by definition too late to help the victims. Thus, in 
these cases, any meaningful action would have to address the search for 
nexhoas of early warning and prevention. Such a search faces daunting 
problems of theory and practice. Prediction and early warning of mass 
exterminations and deportations has barely been vatend as a theoretical 


problem, and a great deal of work remains to be done before any such 


prediction can be made with some assurance of correctness. But even 
after such theoretical problems are solved, there still remains the 
practical problem of the sovereignty of the perpetrator. The history 
of the United Nations, with all of its conventions, stands as mute 
testimony to the discouragement of those of us who still believe in 
the worth and dignity of all human beings. 

Against this background, it is understandable that human rights 
activism addresses itself to torture and harassment much more than to 
deportation and extermination. With respect to torture and harassment, 
much more is known about help for the victims and the possibility of 
prevention. Success, when achieved or seen as attainable, reinforces 
further activism. No such encouragement seems to be available to those 
concerned with genocide and deportation. While mass deportations seem 
to be decreasing due to growing populations*, the spread of the nation 
state, and the disappearance of relatively. empty territories, genocide 
in the twentieth century seems to have been increasing in number and in 
scope. 

* To cite just one example, while it was possible for England, 

France, Spain and Portugal to expel the Jews at different times, 


it was not possible for Hitler to expel the millions of Jews 
living in Germany and_its occupied territories. . f 


CONCLUSION 

In discussing the persecution and extermination of individuals and 
groups, it is important to remember the distinction between theory and 
practice. Many countries have declared judicial torture to be illegal; 
an even larger number of countries have signed the United Nations Conven- 
tion on Genocide. Yet this has clearly not meant that either practice 
has disappeared, or even diminished. There is a huge gap between de- 


Clarations of good intentions and their application and realization. 
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The twentieth century has seen a tremendous increase of new states, 
the majority of which are plural societies ruled by one-party totalitarian 
or military regimes. Plural societies often have to cope with conflicts 
among a mltiplicity of religious and ethnic groups; totalitarian or 
military regimes usually have to deal with dissenting classes and political 
groups. Both types of conflict seem to lead inevitably to various forms 
of repression, persecution and, with increasing frequency, to genocidal 
massacres and to outright genocide. (Kuper, 1981, pp.57-59) 

Individual activists and protest groups, assisted by several inter- 
national conventions on human rights, have learned a great deal about 
the various ways of assisting the victims of persecution in different 
countries. Such help, while not always successful, is usually initiated 
by specific reports of incarceration and torture while the victims are 
alive. Similar reports of killings and genocides do not elicit the 
same kind of action for the obvious reason that the victims are already 
beyond help. 

Why are human rights efforts not more successful? The first reason 
is that the very notion of human rights is foreign to most cultures of 
the world. It is often seen as another one of those Western exports that 
is being imposed on the rest of the world from outside. Implementation 
of human rights legislation is possible only in a democratic regime based 
on the rule of law. Where military and/or totalitarian regimes are in 
power, the whole notion of human rights is a contradiction in terms. The 
second reason is that the nation state is both the guardian and the 
inieeee of human rights. Therefore, action from within is either im 
possible or fruitless, and action from without conflicts with the much 
too widely accepted definition of sovereignty. A further consequence 


of military and authoritarian regimes is that they can control access to 
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and distribution of information, with the result that violations may not 
even become known or that proof may not be accessible. The third — 
is that international bodies and international agreements, largely sup- 
ported by the West, continue to exist mostly for symbolic reasons. Their 
continued existence is dependent upon the degree to which they serve the 
interests of all sides. However, their efficacy will remain largely 
symbolic because no supra-national body exists that can enforce their 
terms. The participants are sovereign nations that will not accept any 
diminution of their sovereignty, especially when they are also the 
offenders. For these reasons, human rights actions will will have to 
continue to rely on publicity and on shaming campaigns, where these are 
successful. In addition, their mission should be to spread the ideology 
of human rights and to encourage and support research into the conditions 
and situations which seem to increase or decrease the probability of 
human rights violations in various countries. These violations are 
essentially of two kinds: (1) persecution, incarceration, torture, etc., 
where it is possible to help the victims after their human rights have 
been violated, and (2) killings, massacres, and genocides, where preven- 
tion is the only option. It is at the level of prevention that we lack 
much of the information that would be needed before accurate predictions 
and early warning systems could become a viable option. 

Any worth-while activism with regard to genocide will have to be 
radically different from other human rights efforts. In order to be of 
help to the victims, it will have to focus solely on prevention. Theo 
van Boven (1983), the former Director of the United Nations Division of 
Human Rights, has recently made a similar plea with regard to political 
assassinations and extra-judicial executions. However, in order to pre- 


vent such lethal crimes, we would have to be able to predict their occur- 
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rence -- something that our present state of knowledge Goes not yet 
permit. Thus, any efforts at preventing future genocides will have to 
start with the kind of research capable of yielding predictive indica- 
tors that would then allow concerted efforts at prevention; in addition, 
research will be needed to uncover those conditions and techniques of 
external pressure that are likely to be the most effective means of 


prevention. 
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